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NOTICE OF THE 
ANCIENT CHAPEL ON ST. JOHN'S POINT, 

IN THE OOBNir 01 DOWN. 

BY THE ARCHDEACON OE DOWN. 

The investigation of the ancient remains, to be found in various parts of Ireland, illustrative of the 
history of the several tribes that at different periods have occupied its soil, has become of late years a 
subject of interest to many, who might previously have passed by such remains with a careless glance, 
or, perhaps, with even a contemptuous feeling at the rudeness of the period of whose arts they are the 
sole existing memorials. Yet it has happened that some buildings, erected at a period, and by persons, 
of which there is existing no historical memorial — the only clue to whose probable age is to be found 
in internal evidence, »nd constructed so rudely, that one wonders they have not long since been ut- 
terly obliterated — remain to the present day records, however humble, of the piety of former ages, 
of warlike achievements, and even of territorial dominion. 

How many of such memorials, well worthy of the notice of the antiquarian, the historian, or the 
artist, some fifty years, or more, ago, have, during that period, been utterly wiped frem the face of 
the earth, by reason of the ignorance of some, the sectarian rancour of others, and the apathy of 
more — by the joint instrumentality of the spade, the crowbar, and the mason's hammer — it is, per- 
haps, impossible to say. But t is certain, that even within the memory of many, who now would 
gladly preserve every relic of antiquity, many a curious piece of architecture has mouldered to ruin, 
or been destroyed ; an opportunity thereby lost for ever of illustrating, perhaps, some interesting feet 
connected with the ancient art of this country. 

Even at the present time, when the minds of intelligent men are alive to the many curious and 
interesting subjects of Irish antiquities, and when the eminently acute and argumentative investiga- 
tions of Petrie have opened to the light a region hitherto overshadowed in darkness almost Cim- 
merian, there are many among us Northerns, who are inclined not only to believe, but to assert, that 
investigations relative to Irish antiquities, may be successful and satisfactory in the South of Ireland, — 
where the old stock of inhabitants has had a longer continuance, and where, therefore, such remains 
may be cherished and preserved — but that there is little hope of finding in the counties of Down and 
Antrim much, if anything, worthy of an antiquarian's examination at all. There is, probably, a pre- 
vailing opinion, that from the many changes of population which these counties have undergone, and 
especially from the great change which took place in the 17th century, under James I., and at sub- 
sequent periods, and the very general demolition of ancient, or at least, Bomish edifices, there is now 
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little remaining worthy of an individual antiquary, and far less of an Antiquarian Society, wherewith 
to occupy the attention. 

The observation of Mr. Wm. F. Wakeman, in the " Introduction " to his well executed " Hand- 
book of Irish Antiquities," with regard to such as are " within easy access from Dublin," is equally 
true with regard to the couuties of Antrim and Down ; and we may venture to affirm that there are 
in these two counties, and consequently, within easy access from Belfast, " examples, many of them 
in a fine state of preservation, of almost every object of antiquarian interest to be met with in any 
pait of the kingdom." And if, as stated in the-preface of the same publication, it is desirable that 
" a feeling should be awakened in the breasts of the people generally, to preserve with scrupulous 
care, the numerous remains of early Irish art, with which the country abounds ; " and if it be true 
as it is believed to be, that many such remains have been permitted to perish from natural causes, or 
to be destroyed by violence, from sheer ignorance of their interesting character ; it will not be consi- 
dered out of place, if one who lays claim to no higher title than that of a mere investigator and pio- 
neer, endeavours to put before his fellow countrymen, some fruits of his own inquiries. 

The counties of Down and Antrim contain a few examples, some of them in a good state of preser- 
vation, of different objects of antiquarian interest. Among these are specimens of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, some of which bear internal evidenoe of very high antiquity; and of these there is, perhaps' 
scarcely any one more deserving the notice of the curious, than the small, remote, and ruined Chapel 
ofSt. John's Point, at the eastern extremity of the outer bay of Dundrum, in the barony of Lecale, and 
county of Down. 

A brief preliminary notice of the characteristics of the early Christian churches of Ireland, may 
not be considered inappropriate. These buildings are oblong, but of small dimensions, rarely exceed- 
ing 60 feet by 20, and frequently much smaller ; they are often of one apartment only, but frequently 
consist of a nave and chancel, separated by a circular arch. 

The masonry of these buildings is massive, but rude ; the walls are always thick as compared with 
the dimensions of the building, and often are very massive and composed of very large stones : — the 
stones are generally cemented with very good mortar ; but in several instances with a kind of clay, 
tempered for the purpose ; sometimes there is no cement at all. 

The doorways are generally fiat, covered with a single massive stone, or sometimes the door has a 
circular head, cut out of a single large stone. The jambs of the door are built of large and massive 
stones, and invariably incline inwards, go that the opening is 3 or 6 inches narrower at top than it is 
at bottom. 

The windows are few in number, and very small, very much splayed inwards, often the jambs (as 
of the doors,) inclining, so that they are narrower at the top than below, and at the top are either 
covered with a single flag, or brought to a point by the junction of two flags, or have a circular head 
cut out of a single, or of two conjoined, stones, ot have a rudely constructed arch formed of small 
stones wedged together. 
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The roofo of these buildings were very steep, and in many cases they were covered with stone roofs 
of which curious instances remain ; but none, it is believed, in these two counties. 

Of such ancient buildings, one of the most interesting in this country is the chapel on St. John's 
point, between Tyrella and Killough in the county of Down, formerly recorded in the Taxation as the 
Capella de Styoun, evidently a corruption of St. Jon. Of this venerable building, when visited in 
September, 1846, the north and south walls were standing, and the west wall and gable ; the east 
gable had fallen a few years before, but its position was clearly marked, so that the dimensiors of the 
building were easily ascertained. The length inside is 20 feet 2 inches, and the breadth 13 feet ; 
outside length, 24 feet 6 inches; breadth, 17 feet 6 inches; the north and south walls 9 feet high, 
and 2 feet 3 inches thick ; the east and west gables are 2 feet 2 inches thick. The doorway is in the 
west gable, measuring 5 feet 6 inches high ; 2 feet 9 inches wide at the bottom, and the opening nar- 
rowed to 2 feet 3 inches at the top, where it is covered by a single stone as lintel, 3 feet 6 inches long, 
7 J inches deep, and in width 2 feet, being nearly the thickness of the wall ; and above this, on the out- 
side, is another larger stone, laid horizontally, being 4 feet 7 inches long, and 11 inches deep. In this 
building there were only two small windows. The east gable, now fallen down, contained one, which has 
been described to the writer as very small and narrow, and covered at the top with two flagstones 
placed at an acute angle, so as to give the window a pointed head. The other- window was in the 
south wall, its eastern jamb being 6 feet from the cast wall : like the east window as described, it was 
when accurately examined, small and narrow ; its height being 2 feet 6 inches, and its width outside 
only 1 foot 8 inches, at the bottom, and 1 foot 4 inches at the top ; — for, like the doorway, it too, 
narrows upwards. It had been covered with a single flag, 2 feet long, and 7 inches deep ; but tbis 
had been removed. The only other particular that occurs as remarkable about this curious building 
is, that there is on each side of the west wall, externally, a buttress-like projection, about 18 inches 
from the wall, and there seems to have been a similar projection at the east end ; probably intended 
to assist in bearing the weight of the gables. 

Of the age of this curious building it may not be easy to speak with any degree of certainty. Its 
characteristics agree very strikingly with those of St. Mary's Church, and the Reefert Church at 
Glen-da-lough, and of some other buildings described and delineated in Dr. Petrie's Essay on the 
Round Towers and Ancient Architecture of Ireland, and assigned by him to the early part of the 
seventh century. 

Of its early history nothing appears to be known ; and even tradition ventures to say no more than 
that it was founded by St. Patrick, which amounts only to an expression of an opinion as to its 
remote antiquity. 

In the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, A.D. 1291, it is thus named : " Capella de Styoun iij. marks 
decima. iiij. s." and the following is the note of Dr. Reeves, in his elaborate " Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of Down, Connor and Dromore," p. 33. " Styoun. — Now St. John's Point, a detached townland 
of Rathmullan Parish. (Ord. Survey, sheet 45.) The name seems to be derived, by the process 
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mentioned in a a former note, from TiaH Eora, ' John's House,' in which form it is mentioned in 
the Calendar, at the 17th August. Thia seems to be the church of Stechian, which was granted 
about the year 1183, by Malaehi, bishop of Down, to the abbey of St. Patrick. (Inspex. in Rot. 
Pat. 42. Ed. HI. m. ii. 2nd. pt. Tur. Lond. As also the Stion, which was annexed, by the charter 
of James I. to the Precentorship of Down. At the Dissolution, (viz. of the monastic bodies,) the 
tithes of this ohapelry, under the name of ' St. Johnstown,' were appropriate to the Preceptory of St. 
John in the Ards. (Ulst. Inq. No. 104. Car. I. ' Capella de Sancto Joanne Jerusalimitano.' Terrier. 
Harris (Topographical Survey of Down, 1745.) mentions it briefly, page 271, stating that 
at that time, the walls were " yet entire." The east wall, as above mentioned, has been demolished 
to the foundation. 



ULSTER ROLL OF GOAL DELIVERY. 

(Continued from page 270.) 

No. 7. 
Monaghan. — A General Session was held at Monaghan, on the 2nd day of March, 12 
James, 1, (1615,) before Gerard Lother, Esq., oue of the Judges of the Common Pleas, and John 
Beare, Esq., Sergeant-at-Law, under a Commission dated the 15th Februaray in the same year, and 
an Inquisition taken before the following Grand Jurors : — 

James Fielde, Piers Harris, 

Toole McKena, Marcus Connolan, 

Adam Kelkelly, Hugh McShane Roe McMahon, 

Rice Evans, Edward Corbett, 

Thomas Warren, William Price, 

Robert Morgan, John Harforde. 

William Pughe, 
Who say that Brian MoToole boy, of Ballenegar, yeoman, on the 16th September, 12 James 1, at 
Ardell, stole " a brasse kettle " worth 30s., " twoe firkins of butter " value £4, and a sword worth 6s. 
8d., belonging to Robert Cowell, Esq. He says he is not guilty ; which being denied by John Wal- 
ker, Esq., the Attorney-General for Ulster, is put upon his trial, found guilty, adjudged, and ordered 
to be executed. — That Sallowe O'Hananan, of Corfenlaghe, yeoman, on the 2nd December, 1614, at 
Ballydromaran, stole 4 cows worth 20s. each, the property of Patrick M«Toole M^Kena. — Not guilty. — 
That Toole M°Cabe, of Balleleke, Shane McEgowne, of Tetallon, and Hugh M«Egowne, of same, yeo- 
men, on the 18th December, 1614, at Ergill, stole 10 pigs worth 6s. each, belonging to Tirlagh 
— McArt, O'Neile. — Not Guilty. — That Patrick O'Kenechan, of Crymorne, yeoman, on the 11th June, 



